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WHAT DO FARENTS WANT FOR THEIR CHILDREN IN THE 
WAY OF PRE-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


by 


Catherine Landreth 
and 
Eugenia J. Horton 
University of California 


At the California Mid-Century White House Conference called 
by Governor Earl Warren in September 1950, a group of parents and edu- 
cators raised the question - what percentage of young children attend 
pre-kindergartens? - what do parents think of this experience? To 
answer these questions a survey (1) was conducted of pre-kindergarten 
experience of first grade children in the California public schools in 
1951-52 and of parents' attitudes toward this experience. This survey 
was jointly sponsored by the Rosenberg Foundation and the California 
Committee for the Study of Education and was made possible by the co- 
operation of school superintendents, first grade teachers and children's 
parents. 


California is an interesting state in which to make such a sur- 
vey because major contributions to research in child development over 
the past thirty years by the University of California and Stanford Uni- 
versity have conceivably had some effect on local attitudes to children's 
education and because there are a variety of pre-kindergartens in exist- 
ence, including state supported child care centers and nursery schools 
for handicapped children, parent participation nursery schools operated 
as part of the state adult education program, university or college 
laboratory nursery schools, parent cooperatives, day nurseries and pri- 
vate nursery schools. 


It was originally hoped to obtain information concerning every 
tenth boy and girl on the register of each first grade teacher in each 
school district in each county, but this was not accomplished. 


Questionnaires were returned for four percent of the first 
grade enrollment totalling 7680 children in 54 counties and 497 school 
districts in California. 


How many of these children attended pre-kindergarten? Four- 
teen percent in all with a higher percentage in the more densely popu- 
lated areas, (in some urban kindergartens in California more than one 
fourth of the children in attendance have already had a year's pre- 
kindergarten experience). The percentage was lower in sparsely settled 
rural areas. 


What types of pre-kindergartens do California children attend? 


In descending order of frequency the groups attended by the 


Q@) Survey was conducted by Catherine Landreth, Eugenia J. Horton, 
Louise R, Madey and Elizabeth W. Snortum. 
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1060 children reporting attendance in pre-kindergarten groups were 


Frivate nursery schools 36% 
State supported child care centers 21% 
Parent cooperative nursery schools 17% 
School supported parent education nursery schools 6% 
University or College laboratory nursery schools 34 


In addition nine percent reported group experience in church, 
dance, art and music groups, and three percent failed to indicate the type 
of group attended. 


Information concerning attendance was that the average length 
of attendance was 12 months, with over half the group attending less than 
eleven months. Seventy four percent attended 5 days a week; 21 percent 
less than 5 days and 6 percent more than 5 days. The number of hours of 
attendance a day varied with the purpose of the group from an average of 
@ hours in child care centers and day nurseries to three and a half hours 
in parent cooperative, parent education and university laboratory nursery 
schools. 


How many California parents would like pre-kindergarten exper- 
ience for their children? 


The 6620 parents whose children had not attended nursery school 
were asked if they would have liked this experience for their children. 
Fifty one percent reported that they were not interested and 48 percent 
that they would have liked such experience if the type of pre-kindergarten 
they wanted had been available. 


How does one interpret such a response, which is so close to 
half for and half against, and which shows no very marked variation from 
county to county? 


One interpretation that would seem warranted is that, at the 
present time, any efforts to make pre-kindergartens a part of the school 
system (as recommended by the Mid-Century White House Conference in 
Washington) could not be based with confidence on the support of a majority 
of the California electorate, 


What types of pre-kindergartens do California parents want? 


The 3201 parents, who reported that they would have liked pre- 
kindergarten experience for their children were asked what type of pre- 
kindergarten they would have preferred. 


The percentages of parents preferring different types suggest 
the reasons for the types chosen. One half reported a preference for 
school supported parent education nursery schools, parent cooperative or 
University or College laboratory nursery schools. These choices suggest 
a desire for an educational program for parents as well as for children. 
One third preferred state supported child care centers or day nurseries; 
choices which suggest a need of facilities for children of working mothers. 
The remaining sixth preferred private nursery schools, dance or art groups, 
and some failed to specify any particular type. 
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What entrance age, number of days a week and hours a day do 
rents want in pre-kindergarten rams? 


Entrance age 


The average entrance age desired was 42 months. Only 10 percent 
of the parents wanted their children in a pre-kindergarten before three 
years of age, and 45 percent preferred an entrance age of four years or 
over. 


Days a week 


As to the number of days a week desired, 54 percent wanted five 
days, 42 percent less than five days, and 31 percent favored three days a 
week, 


Hours a day 


Three hours or less a day was preferred by 60 percent of the 
parents, and only twelve percent favored programs operating for more than 
six hours, 


Program for parents 


The summary below suggests the kind of programs parents would 
like for themselves 


Parent observation in nursery school 65% 
Parent teacher conferences 62% 
Parent group meetings 59% 
Home visits by staff 39% 
Parent participation in teaching 37% 


If a statistical approximation were attempted of what the aver- 
age parent reporting in this study desired in the way of pre-kindergartens, 
it would reflect the desire for one of two types of pre-kindergarten, one 
offering facilities for cnildren of mothers who earn part or all of the 
family income; the other offering an educational program for both children 
and their parents. 


The latter type would offer a three-hour program, preferably on 
five days a week or alternatively on three days a week. It would enroll 
children between three-and-a-half and four-and-a-half years of age, for an 
average period of one school year and would have an active educational 
program for parents. 


If available, these two types of schools would presumably attract 
at least half the children entering the public schools. 
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DOES PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION ASSIST 
IN THE SHAPING OF A BETTER WORLD? 


Agnes Snyder, Adelphi College 


(Presented at the World Organization for Early Childhood Education 
Conference in Mexico, August 1952.) 


When OMEP undertook to center its Fourth World Congress on the 
social importance of early childhood education, it dared to deal with 
what is at once the most important of all aspects of education and, at 
the same time the one most fraught with danger. 


That the first six years of life are of the greatest importance 
in shaping the personality of the individual, has been accepted as fact 
by educators ever sice Comenius in the seventeenth century brought forth 
his "School of Infancy". We know that the rudiments of all important 
physical, mental, social, esthetic, spiritual learnings are established 
in this period; that the success or failure in any one of these learn- 
ings affects all the others; that they are mutually dependent on one 
another; that the habits formed in eating, sleeping, and elimination are 
accompanied by the formation of attitudes not only toward the behaviors 
involved but toward self and others; that speech patterns and patterns of 
locomotion are tied in with motivations that persist; that the develop- 
ment of physical skills is both the result and the cause of social growth 
and that all such learnings are accompanied by a steady build-up of | 
values -- esthetic, social, spiritual. We know this and much more. | 


It has taken us, however, until the twentieth century to sense 
that there is an inevitable relationship between what we do daily with 
little children and the direction our civilization will take. Our pro- 
gram here this week indicates that we both accept this idea and feel its 
challenge. I believe that this concept of the relationship between the 
fate of little children and the destiny of civilization to be the great- 
est challenge education has ever had to meet. 


But, as is true of all great challenges, there are dangers to 
be found. In this case the danger is two-fold. The first springs from 
the well-intentioned and natural human desire to impose what we believe 
to be good upon others and, in so doing, we try too hard to have little 
children conform, beyond their years, to our standards of what the good 
society of the future will be. The second is the danger that governments, 
realizing the potentialities of early childhood, may bend pre-school edu- 
cation to their own ends as an instrument of the state. Better would it 
be to leave early childhood to its own natural growth than that either of 
these dangers should become actualities. 


Today only a very small number of children under six have any 
education at all. Many are brought up by folkways or old wives' tales. 
Many, in the war-devastated countries, are still pitiable little wander- 
ers being warped, body and soul, beyond repair. Others, even under 
favorable physical circumstances, are being warped by treatment which 
negates almost everything we know about children's needs. On the whole, 
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what is happening to pre-school children in general today is a matter 
of chance and circumstances rather than of intelligent guidance. We 

are wasting the rich potentialities of childhood, But, bad as this is, 
the ultimate results of the exploitation of childhood by those who would 
mould it to their own ends might be even worse than the present neglect. 
The challenge of childhood to OMEP today is te study it and meet its 
needs, to guide it toward its own potential realization, and to protect 
it from all who would exploit it. 


When I was invited to speak at this very important assembly on 
this topic, it was with deep humility that I accepted the responsibility. 
Events since that time have made me even more aware of how. grave this re- 
sponsibility is. For these months have brought a mounting wave of attack 
against an education that would free the minds of men and that would 
place value upon the creative powers of children. It is with this in 
mind that I shall attempt to place before you a forthright statement of 
what I believe should be the major characteristics of a pre-school edu- 
cation that would contribute to a better society. 


WHAT PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION TOWARD A GOOD 
SOCIETY SHOULD NOT AND SHOULD BE. 


First, as te what it should not be: It should not be planned 
with a blueprint in mind of what a good society should be. Nor should 
there be any irrational indoctrination such as will make it difficult’ for 
children later to deal objectively with issues. If such should prevail 
when children become adults, they will find it most difficult to meet the 
problems of a future which promises even more changes than the rapid 
advancement of scientific knowledge has brought us in the present century. 
Likewise will irrational indoctrination in early childhood, in any forn, 
serve to increase rather than diminish conflicts among groups in the future. 


Second, as to what it should be: It should provide the physical, 
social, intellectual and spiritual environment most conducive to the full 
development of the child in accordance with his needs in his pre-school 
years. This statement is a mere generality and of little worth if left 
in that state. The significant further point to be made is that the con- 
ception of that environment is-not static, but dynamic; that it will 
change with the activities of those who compose it; that it will continu- 
ously improve if intelligent effort is made to use the scientific find- 
ings as to the conditions under which human beings best grow and develop. 
The position is here taken that a good society is dependent upon indi- 
viduals who have, at each stage of maturation, lived what is a good life 
for that stage. This is the best preparation possible for the future. 
Pre-school education, therefore, can contribute to a good society by help- 
ing pre-school children have within them the potentialities for a good 
life. 


The above demands that we know children not as specimens to be 
studied, but as people in their own right. As Professor Saavedra so ably 
expressed it, we know far more about children than we have the ability to 
apply. In the last quarter of a century the strides made by science in 
the understanding of human growth and development have far outstripped 
the ability of schools to apply the available knowledge. The detailed 
findings of biology, psychology, psychiatry, anthropology during this 
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period have not only enriched such old concepts as “activity the basis 
of growth", "the unity of the organism", "growth through interaction", 
but suggest more specific applications ef these concepts to school prac- 
tice than was previously possible. Similarly, deviations from normal 
growth can, through such findings, be more readily recognized. The value 
of such contributions cannot be overestimated. Nevertheless, in spite of 
our knowledge, few adults really know children. In a teacher-dominated, 
tradition-bound classroom the "real child" seldom appears. Instead, we 
have "school children" who have learned to know what is expected of them 
and, except in occasional outbursts against an unnatural regime, behave 
according to the adult standards set for them. A teacher can know his 
children only as he provides the opportunity for them to be their real 
selves and as he is able to share in their activities. 


Certainly we need all that science can give us to help us under- 
stand children. But such knowledge alone is ineffective unless it is in 
the hands of a teacher whose senses have not been dulled by the pursuit 
of worldly success, but who still can see the world through unblinded eyes 
as the child sees it; whose ears have not been clegged but can still hear 
the sounds of nature as children hear them; whose heart has not been 
hardened, but can still feel as a child feels. Only when a teacher can 
live with children and really love what children love can they understand 
them. 


It is not easy today to provide the environment that is right 
for children. Only a very few children today have what I am about to 
describe. All over the world today, even in the more favored countries 
children are living under physical conditions of poor sanitation, crowded 
classrooms and homes, traffic hazar@és such as never before have existed. 
Intellectually, they are starving in a werld of potential plenty even as 
many are physically starving. Socially, they are surrounded by the forces 
of competition, by crime, by war or the fear of it. Spiritually they are 
growing up in a culture thet has let false values all too often dim its 
vision of a truly good life. The children challenge us to change this. 
Every war that we fail to prevent or stop, every slum that we fail te 
clear; every instance of crime that we let flourish, every needed school- 
room we fail to provide both lessens the chance of our children growing 
into happy and efficient adults and increases the burden of problems we 
are passing on to them. To impreve the environment in all its aspects is 
our way of helping children grow. 


The Physical Environment 


The most difficult environment to achieve today is the physical 
one. The elementary school child is active, curious, exploratory, mani- 
pulative. He learns through the exercise of these qualities. But if he 
is to learn there must be an environment encouraging to the development 
of these qualities. There must be: 


A. Space enough, within and without, for freedom 
of activity. 


B. A physical environment challenging exploration. 
C,. Materials "to do with". 


The crowded modern classroom today with desks occupying almost 
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all of the floor space is a far cry from what growing young bodies need. 
The swaddling clothes may have been removed from the infant, but the 
rigidity of the harness-like desks which encase thebodies of children for 
most of the school day are almost as inimical to growth as were the swad- 
dling clothes of the past. Children are active. It is the activity of 
their muscles which is the raw material out of which all future achieve- 
ments evolve. There must be space for its exercise. 


Furniture should be movable. The old classroom with its straight 
rows of screwed down desks with the teacher's desk set rigidly in the 
middle of the floor at the front of the room is symbolic of the old 
domination-submission relation of teacher and children. A child needs a 
desk at which he can, when there is need, work alone. But he should be 
able to move that desk about so that he can talk with and work with his 
companions when group work is undertaken. Or he should, with the rest of 
the children, easily push his desk against the wall when floor space is 
needed for making a big map or for any other space-demanding activity. 


All normal children are curious. They touch, smell, taste, pull, 
push anything and everything within their range. To keep alive this curi- 
osity, to encourage it, and to attach it to increasingly significant objects 
and ideas is an important factor in the development of 2 healthy person- 
ality. Not only should the school be concerned with providing an environ- 
ment within the school stimulating to a child's curiosity, but it is part 
of the responsibility of the schcol to help the child extend his physical 
environment as far beyond home and school as is practicable. 


Children are close to nature. They are keenly interested in 
animals and all living creatures. Sooner or later their interest turns 
to the heavens -- to the clouds, the sun, the moon, the stars. They want 
to know many things about which the adults around them know little. The 
failure to get answers to their questions often leads to the gradual dull- 
ing of curiosity, and this in turn to the loss of interest in things out- 
side of self. The school can encourage healthy interests only if teachers 
are themselves healthfully interested in the world about them and possess 
the broad education that makes them satisfying to young inquiring minds. 


Exploration of the community, visits to industries, to docks, to 
railroad stations, hikes, camping trips should be considered not as extras 
but as fundamentals in the school program. Through such experiences a 
child will gradually enlarge his world and his interest in it. 


"Something to do with" is a necessity for releasing the activity 
that characterizes all normal children. Children are neither constructive 
nor destructive. They become one or the other through example and through 
the opportunities their material environment affords them. An atmosphere 
of constructive effort in which children feel the satisfaction of others 
in their achievements is a stimulus to constructive effort on the part of 
children. They like to work along with mothers and fathers at the work- 
bench, in the kitchen, in the garden. Similarly in school they are happy 
to share with the teacher the innumerable tasks that make for the well- 
being of the classroom. 


A workbench, tools, wood, metal, textiles, paints, brushes, clay, 
scissors, batteries, musical instruments are basic equipment in a class- 
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room for young children. In the early stages there should be abundant 
time for non-directed free exploration with materials. It is the child's 
own ideas and feelings which should find expression through creative 
activity. Techniques should be learned as needed, neither too soon nor 
too late. Here, as in every aspect, the sensitivity of the teacher, his 
"knowing when" is the most significant factor in the total learning pro- 
cess. 


I have had the privilege of visiting here some of the excellent 
schools for little children which have been provided through the vision 
of Rosauro Zapata. To see little children feeding chickens, taking care 
of a lamb, pulling radishes and enjoying the colorful and beautiful sur- 
roundings of these schools was a real pleasure. All children should have 
this opportunity. 


The Social Environment 


Respect for persons is the dominant note in a school conducive 
to the development of healthy personalities. Faith in the potentialities 
of human nature and regard for an enjoyment of its individuality are the 
foundation stones of a good school structure. Children, parents, teachers, 
the custodial staff, the principal, and all the peripheral personalities 
in contact with the school -- there can be no exception -=- are treated 
with warmth, dignity and respect. In all the human relations involved 
there is a minimum of dominance - submissiveness, and a maximum of com- 
radeship; a minimum of competition and a maximum of cooperation. A school 
built on sound human relationships: 


Builds belief in self through helping the individual set 
goals that challenge but are attainable. 

Evaluates success, not by comparison with others, but in 
terms of the potentialities of the individual. 

Provides experiences that develop good group relations 
and teaches the techniques of group processes. 

Is permissive, but sets limits in accordance with the 
maturity of the individual. 


To be able to guide children toward achievement of tasks that 
challenge that are neither too easy nor too difficult, constitutes much 
of the art of teaching. Opportunities for participating in constructive 
work, encouragement of expression of feeling and idea, sharing pleasure 
in achievement, honesty in appraising the product -- these are elements 
in the process of building up a positive attitude toward self. Again, 

a program giving opportunity for constructive activity is the setting in 
which positive self-attitudes flourish. 


Nothing is more inimical to mental health than the formation 
of the habit of failure, of not carrying things through to completion, 
of expectancy of lack of success. On the other hand, the habit of success 
and achievement of one's goals brings the pride of healthy satisfaction. 
The significance of faith in the acceptance of self cannot be overesti- 
mated in the development of a healthy personality. Nor can the influence 
of the teacher and the nature of the relationships between the teacher 
and the children be overestimated in the development of such faith in and 
acceptance of self. Above all things the teacher must have faith in 
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himself. It is his security that, in large measure, insures the secur- 
ity of the children he teaches. 


Two aspects of school life most damaging te healthy development 
are the usual marking and promotion systems. Controversy has waged around 
beth for many years. The adherents of the commenly accepted methed of 
using letter or numerical grades or goldstars for evaluating children's 
work against either a fixed standard or on a comparative basis within a 
particular group of children insist that incentives of this kind are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of standards and, further, that children are thus 
prepared for the competitive world which they will enter. With reference 
to yearly promotions and their ceunterpart of "keeping back" the "failure", 
the same argument is given with the additional one ef the injustice of sub- 
jecting children who have "tried" and "can do the work" to the influence 
of children who because of their slowness or indifference hold the brighter 
children back. 


Such arguments hold no weight with those who believe that chil- 
dren have within them the power to create a world better than it is today; 
who alse know that winning out over some one brings no ultimate satisfac- 
tion but that there is a satisfaction beyond all others in knowing that 
one has done his best in a good cause. It is that satisfaction that we 
must help children have, if we would have them develop a better society 
than we have achieved. 


Man develops his humanity through interaction with his kind. 
His path up from the jungle has been a jagged one marked both by devas- 
tating conflict and by constructive cooperation. It is assumed that pre- 
school education can begin to develop the values and the techniques of 
group cooperation. The school dare not educate its children merely to 
hold their own in a competitive world -- as the role of the school is all 
too eften conceived - but must deliberately and intelligently teach chil- 
dren how to live peacefully and constructively together. To the extent 
that it succeeds in carrying this responsibility can it help produce a 
world climate in wnich the individual can hope to live happily. 


We cannot view the individual apart from his group anymore than 
we can view him apart from any other aspect of his environment. Nor can 
we work with him effectively apart from his group. Im practice this 
means in pre-school education the gradual movement toward group activity. 


Stages of individual development in ability to function in 
groups are fairly clear and readily distinguishable. Sensitivity to these 
en the part of the teacher is essential, for to expect too much in group 
participation, to teach a child to "share", for example, before he has 
any sense of ownership, or to ask him to "cooperate" when he has not yet 
learned successfully te "play beside" another child is most confusing to 
him. 


Even when a child is ready emotionally to take respensibility 
te a group, he may not be ready intellectually. That is, he may not have 
the necessary techniques. These can be learned. All too often, however, 
the school has stopped at the point of attempting to develop the desire 
to cooperate without realizing that the ways of cooperating need to be 
taught just as reading or any other accepted school task needs to be 
taught 


. 


Belief in self was mentioned earlier as an essential in health- 
ful development. Likewise, belief in the potentialities of group effort 
would rid many an individual of the leneliness which often is the fore- 
runner ef mental illness. To feel that one is part of a group, an essen- 
tial and accepted part of a group of his peers, is one of the best assur- 
ances of mental and emotional well-being. To make a beginning in helping 
children find themselves in happy and effective group relationships with 
their peers is a major responsibility ef pre-school education. 


We hear much today of a "permissive atmosphere". Much of the 
foregoing is implicit in this phrase. Permissiveness means that children 
are encouraged to use their initiative and that elders prefer to say 
"yes" rather than "no" to children. The advantages of such a positive 
relationship are obvious. 1 


The nature of limits to be set to permissiveness are not se ob- 
vious. Here, as in all ether matters, the knowledge of human growth and 
development and the sensitivity of the teacher to children must give the 
cue as to the limits that need be imposed. If such a thing as a rule is 
applicable here it might be simply stated as: 


Set limits in so far as they are necessary for the safety -- 
physical, intellectual, and moral — of the individual and 
the group. 


Permissiveness does not mean that a child's every whim must be 
followed, that he must never be crossed. It does not mean a return to 
savagery, to the violation of all the codes of our culture. It does mean 
the courteous treatment of a child's ideas and interests and the en- 
couragement of the constructive use of these. 


The Intellectual Environment 


Little children are full of questions. They want te know. 
Little children can think. They want to solve their preblems. Of course 
they want our help -- our answers to their questions, our working with 
them in solving their problems. It is in the way that we treat their 
questions, the way that we approach their preblems that will largely de- 
termine whether as adults they will be interested in solving the problems 
of their time or whether they will live dull lives without caring about 
what is happening around them; whether they will be independent in their 
decisions as to what should be done or whether they will be swayed weakly 
by demagoguery or propaganda; whether they will carry through a task to 
completion er whether they will give up if the going gets tough. 


Thinking, constructive people about them provide the most im- 
portant part of the intellectual environment of children. Broadly edu- 
cated teachers, sensitive to the currents of their times, teachers parti- 
cipating in the solution of the problems of their times are sssential. 

Too often the teacher of the young child is considered competent for his 
work if he leves little children, is kind, and patient. No one will deny 
that these qualities are fundamental. But they are net enough if we view 
the early education of children as providing among other things the spur 
to continuous intellectual growth. For this we need teachers who can open 


the doors of science, literature, history, and the arts to little children. 


Only the best is good enough for them. 
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Every day brings with it problems for children as well as 
adults. Learning to solve problems is learning to face reality, and 
this must be begun in the earliest years. Little children have their 
problems of health, of human relations, of adjusting to their physical 
environment just as adults have them. The difference is only in com- 
plexity. Their questions give us the cue to their problems. Little 
children can be taught to face their problems instead of running away 
from them, or calling too early for help, or pretending there is no 
problem. They can be taught to try out ways of solving problems and 
testing their solution in action. 


Spiritual Environment 


Man cannot live by bread alone -- at any stage of development 
from cradle to grave. Man's relation to the unseen forces of the Uni- 
verse, the mystery of life and death, the unknown — these have bewil- 
dered him in the dim past of the race as they do today in the most 
sophisticated circles of our society. In his groping toward understand- 
ing, he has made widely varying efforts at relating himself to a world 
beyond his ken. 


What is the spiritual environment with which we would surround 
little children? Here, perhaps, more than in any other aspect of the 
environment, it is the adult that counts. It is the faith, the rever- 
ence, that we feel that will carry over to children. It is the confi- 
dence in our destiny that will allay the fears of children before the 
unknown. 


We want children to have roots in their own spiritual heritage 
whatever that may be. But they must not be so subjected to irrational 
indoctrination that their thinking will be shackled. The spiritual life, 
like the intellectual life, has within it the potentialities of growth. 
The early years should be such that there will be throughout life a 
continuous widening and deepening of spiritual concepts and values. 


The Teacher and his xducation 


Pre-school education that will contribute to the making of a 
better society needs teachers who, first of all, understand the signi- 
ficance of the education of young children and feel a profound dedi- 
cation to it. 


How do such teachers come to be? It is difficult to say, 
except that life itself has most to do with it, and that the education 
of the teacher, like the education of children, mst be concerned with 
his total personal development. To teach him sensitivity to the world 
about him — to open his eyes, ears, and all his other senses to the 
world of people, things, and ideas; to know himself, like himself, and 
accept his strengths and limitations; to understand human growth and 
development; to know and love people; to know and love children both 
for what they are and for their potentialities, to face up to his own 
problems and to attack them intelligently -- these are the essentials 
of his education. To accomplish these a teacher education program must 
provide the experiences conducive to thse learnings. They are much the 
same as those provided for children, much the same in content and in 
technique. The difference is merely in extent, complexity, and depth. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Training Course for Teachers of Deaf Children 


The John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California, announces a 
course for the training of teachers of preschool deaf children to be 
given in conjunction with the University of Southern California begin- 
ning in the fall of 1953. 


This course is planned to meet the growing interest in the 
field of preschool education for the deaf and, therefore, the great 
need for teachers trained in this special field. Recognizing the in- 
portance of the child's total life adjustment, as well as his special 
needs as a deaf child, this program will coordinate the specialized 
teaching of the deaf with nursery school philosophy and the adjustment ‘ 
and growth of parents, 


A limited number of students at the Junior level, or above, 
are eligible for enrollment. Students who have entered the field of 
preschool education and who have become interested in special educa- 
tion should be particularly well qualified for this course. For this 
reason the attention of faculty advisors and school counselors is 
called to this announcement. Additional information may be obtained 
from the John Tracy Clinic, 806 West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 


Announcement of Publication of SUPPLEMENT TO A DIRECTORY OF NURSERY 
SCHOOLS AND CHILD CARE CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Merrill-Palmer School is pleased to announce that a 
"Supplement to A Directory of Nursery Schools and Child Care Centers" 
has been published and is now ready for distribution. Compiled by 
Clark E, Moustakas and Minnie Berson, the supplement brings up to date 
the directory of 1951 compiled by the same authors, and includes many 
listings not then available, 


naa ee The supplement may be ordered separately at 50 cents a copy 
ee by those who have already purchased the directory. Both supplement 
ee and directory will be’ sent for $1.50, the price of the directory alone. 


Direct orders to: Librarian, Merrill-Palmer School 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Western Reserve Graduate Training Program 


Western Reserve University is starting a new graduate train- 
ing program in the fall for workers with young children, This program 
will lead to the Master's Degree in Education. 


The uniqueness of the program will lie in the cooperation of 
the faculties of the School of Medicine (Department of Psychiatry), the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, and the Division of Education for 
the purpose of developing skills in the understanding of young child- 
ren in an inter-disciplinary approach. 


Students will be drawn from varied fields and different pro- 
fessions. They will be prepared to work in the following areas: 


As teachers, directors or supervisors in early childhood 
education (nursery schools, day care centers, parent co- 
operatives, perhaps public and private kindergartens, and 
early elementary school grades). 


As education specialists with groups of children in resi- 
dential settings and hospitals, 


As leaders in the field of parent education, 
For further information direct inquiries to: 
Mrs. Emma Plank 
Department of Psychiatry 


University Hospitals 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Conference of the National Council on Family Relations 


The Annual Conference of the National Council on Family 
Relations, originally scheduled for September 1-3, 1953, will be 
held at the Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, East Lansing, 
Michigan, August 31 - September 2, 


Further information may be obtained by writing to: 


The National Council on Family Relations 
5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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A BRIEF REPORT OF THE A.C.E.I. CONFERENCE 
Denver, April 5-10, 1953 


by Elizabeth Woods 


The following is only a brief summary of certain of the ev- 
ents which took place at the challenging and dynamic A.C.E.I. Confer- 
ence which met in Denver in April. This Conference which was organized 
around general meetings, special interest groups, study and laboratory 
groups, school visits and special events, was also the occasion for a 
meeting of the Board of N.A.N.E. Present for this meeting were Milly 
Almy, Viola Theman, Edith Sunderlin, Theresa Mahler and Elizabeth Woods. 
Jimmy Hymes joined the group by invitation. Since this was a "rump 
board" decisions could not be mades purposeful discussion, however, 
centered around such subjects as finances, publications and the October 
Comference of N.A.N.E. to be held in Minneapolis. 


General meetings of the A.C.E.I Conference were almost uni- 
formly good. An address on the first evening was delivered by the 
Superintendent of the Denver Schools, Dr. Kenneth Oberholzer. His sub- 
ject was "Lift Up Your Eyes", 


He spoke of the staggering increase of children to be educa- 
ted in the United States -- an increase of one million last year, with 
no increase in teachers. The floor space needed if all had schools 
would equal that of a building 52 feet wide, extending from New York 
City to San Francisco, He urged an active interest in encouraging 
more able young people to train for teaching, and in arousing communi- 
ties to increased support of schools, 


On Monday morning Dr. Agnes Snyder of Adelphi College address- 
ed the group on "Building Strengths and Resources", She spoke of the 
1200 million illiterates in the world and reminded us that "no nation 
can escape the effects of deprivation of any children". She urged us 
all to capitalize on two things: (1) The unprecedented interest now 
being shown in education in serious periodicals, in addresses, and in 
attempted legislation, and (2) the developing body of research, which 
she urged us to put to use. Citizens committees and community groups 
must be formed everywhere to work actively on our expanding needs in 
education. 


On Monday evening the general meeting was addressed by Dr. 


James Hymes. His subject was "The Family's Need for Strengths and 
Resources for Guiding Children", 


He pointed out the fact that in philosophy and goals parent 
education is not different from any other kind of education, that it 
consists not in giving out answers, but in establishing fine human 
relations and in stimulating interest, thought, questions and exchange 
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of ideas. 


Miss Helen Heffernan was the speaker at the general session 
on Wednesday evening. In speaking on "The Strengths and Resources in 
the Democratic School" she emphasized the need for evaluation of our 
practices in schools, and pointed out and discussed with rich illus- 
trative material five things which principals and teachers must find to 
be happening if a school or classroom is good. These things were: 


Children carrying on activities in which they are inter- 
ested. Interest is evidenced in awakening power. 


Children engaged in a wide variety of activities. 
Children having an opportunity to make choices. 


Each child having some ability for which he can be 
praised, and so be made to feel worthy. 


Children working in groups and learning to contribute 
and work together. Home communities must be full 
partners in self-respect, self-regard, and self-reli- 
ance. 


Five special interest groups met on Tuesday morning. These 
groups represented Nursery School Education, Kindergarten Education, 
Primary Education, Intermediate Education, and Teacher Education. The 
Nursery Education group had as its leader Miss Blanche Ludlum, and as 
its speaker Miss Milly Almy. Miss Almy put five questions to the 
group for discussion, each relating to self-evaluation and Association 
planning and evaluation: 


How can we find better ways to show how nursery education 
cooperates with the home and improves family living? 


How can we show that what happens to a child of four is 
important for life? 


Are we tied to one concept of child education or are we 
flexible? 


Can we find ways of working more closely with commercial 
schools? 


Can we find ways of communicating our ideals and beliefs 
regarding nursery education to the public? 


Twenty-six study and laboratory groups met for three after- 
noons, with participants attending the same group each afternoon. 
There were also well-planned visits to schools, regional dinners, and 
a functional display of play equipment and other educational aids. 
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BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Current Trends in Legislation: in Relation to Standards, 
Licensing, Teacher Certification, Finance 


Research: Implications of Recent Findings for the 
Nursery School 


Parent-Child Relationships: What Is the Preschool 
Child After? 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Tours to nursery schools, the University of Minnesota 
Institute of Child Welfare, nursery school for blind 
children, Judy Toy Company, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Films of interest to those in the nursery school field 


N.A.N.E. Business Meeting 


SPECIAL NOTE 
Conference reservation forms and further information may be ob- 
tained from: Marian Aiken, Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Hotel reservations should be made directly with hotels. Reserva- 
tion forms will include hotel information. 


Watch for full program details in the Fall issue of the Bulletin. 


Conference Headquarters: Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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OCTOBER 28 29 30 


SECTION MEETINGS 


For Administrators and Supervisors 

For Students 

On Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools 

On Education of the Preschool Handicapped Child 


On "The Nursery School Child Grows Up" 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Opportunity to "meet the authors" of N.A.N.E. publications, the 
Editor of the Bulletin, and friends at an evening social hour, 


A first-hand report on "Ding=-Dong School - a New Venture in 
Nursery Education", with Frances Horwich as speaker. 


AN APPEAL 


Do you know that a really effective and successful conference de- 
pends on financial contributions from you and YOU and YOU? Corres- 
pondence, printing and publicity are costly. 


Almost every cent of the Association's resources is at work for you 
now: for the Bulletin, for new publications, for current expenses 
of managing the business of the Association. For a bang-up confer- 
ence additional special financial support is needed. 


Every check -- for $1,:$2, $5 or $10 —- will help make possible a 
better total conference program. Remember contributions are tax 
deductible. Send checks to: 


Marian Aiken, Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


eee 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


Christine M. Heinig 
Washington, D.C. 


Federal Grants-in-Aid Programs 


President Eisenhower describing the present division of ac- 
tivities between the Federal and State Governments said that the pre- 
sent division of activities was a "product of more than a century and a 
half of piecemeal and often haphazard growth". He called for a com- 
mission to study all of the activities in which federal aid is extended 
to the states, Accordingly bills S. 1514 (presented by Taft, Republi- 
can of Ohio) and H.R. 4406 (by Halleck, Republican of Illinois) have 
been introduced and will probably be passed by the present Congress 
either in its first session or second session, This study should be of 
far-reaching importance to health, education, housing and welfare pro- 
grams, including also "emergency" programs, It should throw light on 
such questions as: 


l. Whether there is justification for Federal aid in the various 
fields in which Federal aid is extended. 


2. Whether there are other fields in which Federal aid should 
be extended. 


3. Whether Federal control with respect to these activities 
should be limited, and, if so, to what extent. 


4. Whether Federal aid should be limited to cases of need, 


It is to be hoped that this study will clarify many of the 
issues which have arisen on Federal aid i.e., interference of the Fed- 
eral Government in state matters and the proper expenditure of Federal 
aid funds locally, and it should bring into focus again the fact that 
more than 200 government agencies are administering programs in educa- 
tion whereas only one percent of these are channeled through the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare became an 
executive department, headed by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on April llth. 
Education under this plan has been benefited by giving the Commissioner 
of Education direct access to the Secretary. The need for other im- 
provements in working conditions in the Office of Education must be sup- 


ported if the personnel of the Office of Education is to be able to carry 


out its duties: to collect and disseminate information on education and 
to provide the advisory services and educational leadership that are re- 
quested of it. The next few years will be a testing period during which 
efficiency in the administration of the Office of Education and its 
freedom to carry out its work as a division of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare agency will be measured. 
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The present procedure of not filling vacancies which is be- 
ing used as an economy measure when for any reason a staff member leaves 
or retires, is serious when applied to the staff of the Office of Edu- 
cation. There are not two specialists in any one area in the regular 
staff of this Office. Such vacancies now exist on the staff and after 
the reorganization upset in the department has levelled off, it may be 
necessary to create a demand that these vacancies be filled, Education- 
al associations can perform an important service in bringing these needs 
to the attention of the administrators of agencies and individuals 
should take appropriate action in regard to informing their Congress- 
men. 


Of great importance at the moment in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is that the Secretary of the Department be grant- 
ed a budget for the appointment of a strong informed bi-partisan advis- 
ory committee to the Office of Education, Members on this committee 
should represent both education and lay interests. It is not too late 
for the Secretary of the Department to receive citizen comments on the 
composition of this committee with suggestions for qualified people to 
serve on it. 


Federal Aid to Schools in Defense Impacted Areas 


Two bills before the present Congress, S. 1956 and S. 1957, 
which would amend and extend Public Laws 815 and 874, which are tem- 
porary and in due course will expire, are almost certain to be acted 
upon favorably. 


Child Care Centers 


There is a need to collect information on the demand for child 
care services and nursery schools and send these facts to your represent- 
atives in government in case any forthcoming social welfare, housing or 
educational bills include a request for federal aid for nursery schools. 
Indeed, such facts, if properly assembled, may help to obtain either 
federal or state aid for the improvement and extension of such services. 


The Women's Bureau has recently published a 92-page report 
entitled "Employed Mothers and Child Care" which may be purchased for 
thirty cents by writing to the Social Legislation Information Service, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. This report states 
that in 1940 one out of every nine women in the labor force were 
mothers of children under 18; whereas in 1950, one out of every four 
working women were mothers; in 1951 one-fourth of all mothers with 
children under 18 were in the labor force. Some of the findings of the 
study are: 


1. In every area visited the total number of children known to 
be enrolled in day-care centers, nurseries, or nursery schools, 
or cared for in licensed homes, was found to be exceedingly 
small in comparison with the probable number of mothers em- 
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ployed. 


2. In almost all cities, existing day-care agencies had waiting 
lists, sometimes two or three times as great as their capacity 
for service. In many places the centers were continually 
over-crowded. Some of the welfare agencies reported an increas- 
ed demand for foster home care for children and attributed this 
to the fact that many mothers who had to work were unable to 
find suitable day care, 


3. One of the fundamental needs in almost all areas visited was 
for some central information service that could at least refer 
inquiring mothers to any available possibilities for child care. 


Virginia Works for Preschool Legislation 


As a result of a year's study by 28 American Association of 
University Women branches in Virginia of the preschool services in key 
cities and counties in Virginia, a citizens committee is working with 
the State Department of Elementary Education to write some needed leg- 
islation to improve standards in preschool education in Virginia. 

Several of the branches have published directories of preschool ser- 
vices in their cities and a fine spirit of cooperation has been estab- 
lished between the Department of Education, the civic groups, and the 
directors of the private nursery~-kindergarten groups throughout the state. 
Thus the necessary groundwork is being laid for raising standards in pri- 
vate day care facilities and for obtaining appropriations to make effect- 
ive the state law permitting kindergartens in the public schools. In 
Richmond, Virginia, workshops for the in-service training of the personnel 
of child care centers have been established, 
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FROM THE TEACHER! S NOTEBOOK 


TIME OUT IN THE "COMFY CORNER" 


Susan E, Maxfield 
Assistant Professor of Education and Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


"Say, it tastes comfortable in here!" This was a four year 
old's comment about our latest nursery school project, our children's 
lounge. As for the staff, I should like to say that we like the 
"flavor", too! We are wondering, now, how we lived so long without 
our "comfy corner", as the children call it. Perhaps I should explain. 


This has been a full and interesting year with the three and 
four year olds in our campus nursery school. They came to us = most of 
them from high-powered professional homes - bursting with a wealth of 
information and experience and quite ready to make good use of different 
materials and opportunities for group play. All year long, they have 
explored things and ideas and relationships. They have produced delight- 
ful original stories, fabulous block-buildings, and "frabjous" paintings! 
They have taken incredible trips to the moon and have worked out some 
highly organized Korean play. They have planned several fun-parties for 
themselves and have concocted interesting "surprise-bags" for sick mem- 
bers of the group. They have rigged up pulley systems that carry water, 
and, most recently, they have dissected a dead bird to find out what 
"deaded" it. They have done all of these things and many more. BUT --- 
they've been living each day at a terrific pace! 


The staff has been concerned about the tempo of the groups; 
for we have felt that these children have been experiencing too much too 
soon. It has seemed to us that already they have been exposed to a 
crowded succession of sensations and have had little, if any, time to 
respond in their own way, at their own pace, to all of the mingled in- 
pressions from the world around them. For some of these children, we 
have been certain that nursery school, with all its varied activities 
and social contacts, has meant a simpler environment than the ones from 


which they have come. 


In attempting to meet the very evident problem, we have come 
to realize that every area at the nursery school, except the nap-roa, 
has invited activity. We have been working hard to provide interesting 
and challenging experiences for these children, but, perhaps, in so 
doing we have been too successful in this respect! 


To be sure, we have been endeavoring to alternate free-play 
activity-periods with opportunities for quiet times, and we have been 
aware that some children have been maintaining their own balance be- 
tween active and quiet play. But, even so, we have felt that there must 
be more time built into our curriculum - more opportunity for children 
to sift and sort and fully absorb some of the stimulating experiences 


with which they are being bombarded. 
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The lounge has been one way we have attempted to meet the 
situation. We have used only materials which we had at hand = an Army 
surplus studio couch, an ancient bit of carpeting, a couple of extra 
cots, couch covers, and some pillows. We have arranged these in one 
area of our big play-roam. The gold-fish have been brought to live in 
the lounge, flanked by some growing plants arranged on a small table. In 
one corner, the phonograph has been plugged in beside a rack of quiet 
classical records. The atmosphere of our little lounge is tranquil and 
serene and inviting even to our most strenuous youngsters. 


We have been amazed and delighted to find that this quiet place 
has had an appeal far beyond our expectations. The children wander in 
and out at will from the nearby activity areas, stretch out on their 
stomachs or backs and listen to records, snuggle up close to a teacher 
and look at pictures, or just sit quietly nestled on a cushion. It has 
been most interesting to see how quiet and relaxation have come to be 
satisfying to these children. In this tense age, it might well be that 
one of the greatest contributions which the nursery school could make to 
the world of tomorrow is this fostering in young children of a craving 
for and an enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL INCLUDES A BLIND CHILD 


Betty Hein 
Director Happy Day Pre-School, Chicago 


When first approached by the Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
with a request to enroll a blind child in our school, we were both inter- 
ested and apprehensive. The caseworker's assurances that a blind child 
would not require constant supervision to prevent injury or to help him 
become a part of the group sounded almost too optimistic. With all of 
our questions, however, we decided to accept him. 


That was in September, 1952, and we have never regretted our 
decision. We have had the satisfaction of realizing the important value 
the group experience has been to this child. Without it, it is question- 
able that he would be ready to enter braille kindergarten this fall, or 
that he could have made such significant progress in feeding, speech, 
socialization and independence. His mother, too, has found great comfort 
and encouragement in the knowledge that her handicapped child can do the 
same things as other children, and that both she and her son are accept- 
able members of our nursery school society. 


The other children have learned to deal comfortably with a 
handicapped person, and teachers have benefited from an enriching exper- 
ience which has implications far beyond the school. 


Now the situation is reversed, Our school has asked the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to place another blind child with us next year, 
and it is our hope that we can again have the privilege of serving such a 
child, and of benefiting from his presence with us. 
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A TOY FAIR 


Teachers of the Association for Nursery Education 
of Southern California 


With a double purpose in mind members of the Association for 
Nursery Education of Southern California staged an all-day Spring Toy 
Fair in Los Angeles. By putting into service for children the crea- 
tive ideas and work of the hundreds of teachers who are members of this 
group parents would have opportunity to see, and if they wished buy, 
the toys and play materials which nursery schools count on to help meet 
the needs and interests of young childrens and through the Fair a fund 
could be raised for special projects of service to teachers and families, 
both in our own area and in other parts of the world where children are 
in great need, 


From a large planning committee the details of the Fair were 
developed during many months of intensive work. Attractive and adequate 
housing and plans for setting up and decorating booths were arranged; 
the five association areas were organized for participation and for con- 
tributions of the many and varied types of materials to be included; ar- 
rangements were made for the mechanics of distributing tickets, manning 
booths, handling sales, for publicity through press, radio, television, 
and for such important special services as transportation of donated 
articles, first aid and parking. 


Since there was to be strong emphasis on including many ma- 
terials which had been originated and constructed by the schools and in- 
dividuals participating, booth committees were organized early in order 
to make decisions on the types of items to be solicited. These commit- 
tees assumed responsibility for the following booths: housekeeping toys 
and dramatic play equipment, small toys, science and nature materials, 
sand and water toys, art materials, music materials, books, large out- 
door equipment, woodworking materials, and children's used clothing. 


During the months of planning and creating, interest and en- 
thusiasm grew. The project was tremendous and complicated, but when the 
day of opening came, the readiness was like magic. The efforts of teach- 
ers, supervisors, mothers, fathers, cooks and friends were nothing short 
of heroic. Even grandmothers contributed. All set themselves the task 
of making vast quantities of play and other equipment and materials. 


The Los Angeles City Schools' Departments of Art and of Audio- 
Visual Aids helped to create the booths and the color plans for the aud- 
itorium, The Vocational and Practical Arts Department arranged for stu- 
dents in one of the Los Angeles City High Schools to make five hundred 
trucks, boats, oil tanks and trains which were painted by prisoners on 
one of the honor farms, through the cooperation of the County Sheriff. 
A grandmother made a beautiful hooked rug to be sold at the Fair. An 
artist, his wife and their three children, ages six, eleven and thirteen 
(all nursery school graduates) painted a delightful mural depicting 
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children looking out from various types of transportation vehicles, 
The six-year-old did the children's faces. This large mural had a dra- 
matic spot at one end of the auditorium and now enlivens the walls of a 
children's tuberculosis sanitarium. 


At 4:00 P.M. the afternoon before the Fair cars arrived from 
the Valley, the Foothill, the Harbor, the Long Beach and San Diego areas, 
and from all parts of Los Angeles. They were laden with contributions. 
There was the air of a small town when the circus moves in. Los Angeles 
Child Care Centers alone brought contributions from ninety-one schools. 
Private and cooperative schools from every area contributed generously. 


Area chairmen, steering committees, booth committees had their 
work planned and tackled it with dispatch in the spacious exhibition 
building which had been secured for the next day from 10:00 A.M. to 
10:00 P.M., Saturday, April 18th. The few and carefully selected com- 
mercial exhibitors were prompt and cooperative. These exhibits were of 
blocks, books, records and musical instruments, and dramatic play equip- 
ment. 


At ten o'clock the next morning the doors opened to the public. 
Families came from far and near, from all walks of life and various na- 
tionalities, They came as parents from participating schools and from 
the population at large because word of the Toy Fair had reached them. 
They came accepting the Fair in the spirit in which it had been planned. 
Interest and enjoyment were clear in their faces. No one seemed in a 
hurry. The building was filled from morning until night. Parents 
bought from the tempting materials displayed and made notes of ideas and 
construction details, while children tried things out. Their satisfac- 
tion was matched by that of the Fair creators as they watched children 
using such things as the rocking boats, swings, climbing equipment, 
rooms equipped with play-house furniture, trains, and musical instru- 
ments. 


The bulletin, literature and music booths were popular. Many 
went away with bibliographies, information on good nursery schools, and 
pamphlets which would help in the better understanding of young children. 


All day long a line formed for the science and nature exhibit. 
Here were seen small animals, arrangements of rocks, growing plants, 
shells, and science materials and gadgets demonstrating physical phenom- 
ena. This exhibit was designed to show how the things one has (or can 
have) about one in the simplest home or school can provide for the basic 
things a child needs to know about himself and his world: birth, growth, 
gentle ways of behaving, and imaginative interest in all that is. Here 
was a demonstration of how this can be done if teachers and parents can 
learn ways of using nature's wonderful materials to stimulate explora- 
tion and questions. The arrangements, beautifully displayed offered 
many opportunities for seeing, feeling, hearing and manipulating. One 
small boy joined the baby goat in his cage and stayed there until his 
parents finally found it necessary to remove him. 


The Fair served a public relations value for the field of 
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nursery education. The public was advised of this event through the 
enthusiasm of those working on it, through the distribution of 10,000 
tickets, through press notices and pictures, through posters, radio 

and television time, and through Mayor Bowron's declaration of the week 
of April 13th to 18th as Nursery Education Week in the city of Los 
Angeles. During this week he urged parents and others to visit the 
nursery schools of this area. Through such publicity families were in- 
vited to "come to the Fair", to linger and enjoy the things set out for 
them, to touch, try, and to buy if they wished. 


The Fair was general fun for everyone: for the hard-working 
members of the Association who came to know each other better as the 
various geographical areas worked together, for the parent groups and 
friends who cooperated, and for the parents, children and others in the 
community who came, A high-light of the day was having Miss Barbara 
Greenwood, beloved pioneer in nursery education in California, as a 
guest of honor. 


The day also brought satisfaction to members of the Associa- 
tion in the extent to which it helped to realize the second purpose of 
the Fair, that of supplementing the treasury. The sizeable fund which 
resulted will make possible projects for the welfare of children, and 
for furthering the knowledge and understanding of both parents and tea- 
chers of young children through professional meetings, lectures, publi- 
cations and exhibits, both in our own localities and in countries where 
children are now deprived of things they sorely need for health and for 
personality development. It will help to put into action the thought 
which Dr. Agnes Snyder expressed at the ACEI conference in Denver, "No 
nation can escape the effects of deprivation of any children". 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Special Editors, Mary Jarman Nelson and Gladys Tipton 
Illustrated by Lillian Chestney and Ellen Simon 
Silver Burdett Company, New Music Horizons Series, New York. 1951 


"Moving incessantly ... moving all day long...discovering him- 
self, his capabilities, his relationship to his environment. A board 
becomes a gangplank to transports of delight. An empty nail keg serves 
for a drum; the pounding sounds he makes are sweeter far to him than the 
music of any symphony orchestra. This is the child who comes to us, 
bringing his faith, his zest, his music, and all the other characteris- 
tics of early childhood." 


Here at once is the spirit of this book. It has combined an 
excellent understanding of children as children really are, with descrip- 
tion and discussion of important musical experiences, Along with this 
are many songs drawn from folk music, and some sound musical helps for 
the teacher who is striving to know the basic elements of music itself. 


Especially this book is talking about the whole child....and 
music is a living part of whole children. The description of Miss T's 
work with a group of young children at once gives the book a frame of 
reference which is important for the reader. One inmediately visual- 
izes the experiences as they are described, and it becomes easy to think 
with the book. 


The separate divisions are logical and natural. Music contrib- 
utes to emotional adjustments, helps physical development and becomes a 
free outlet for many personal experiences of children. 


When is music time? Music time is all day and any time ... a 
stick run across the radiator, one block against another ... many, many 
sounds. 


The roots of music appreciation are here where it is fun to 
listen, and there are many opportunities for listening. The emphasis is 
on quality, ... and the importance of a truly good record player. There 
can be stories with music ... sentences and words repeated over and over, 
They become alive, 


There can be music for special occasions ... and if you can't 
find something you can always make something to fit the needs and the 
feelings of the situation, 


The section on the artist teacher gives insight to the think- 
ing and feeling of a good teacher of children ... the awareness, the 
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yb the ideas which are basic in the sharing of good music exper- 
ences, 


The music which is included is well chosen and well arrang- 


ed, and throughout the book the illustrations are full of motion and 
full of fun. 


PROVIDING DEVELOPMENTAL EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


by Ada Dawson Stephens 
Number 11, Practical Suggestions for teaching, Edited by 
Hollis L. Caswell. Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University, New York. 1952 


This pamphlet deals primarily with the teacher's role in pro- 
viding sound developmental experiences for children in nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and first grades. It has specific guidance for teachers 
in the over-all planning of a good school program. 


First of all, teachers need to understand: that children grow 
in independence as they make decisions for themselves; that they gain 
confidence by playing in a situation of adult support and guidance; that 
they learn gradually to share and to respect the rights and feelings of 
others, and to take responsibility for their own materials and property; 
that they can share in planning activities; that they develop creative 
skills through use of raw materials; and above all that as children take 
increasing responsibility they learn to cooperate in group membership. 


School is then a workshop, where we are teaching children, not 
subjects and skills. It is important that the over-all planning provide 
experiences with creative materials, experiences with language and lit- 
erature, and experiences with music and science, 


The teacher is the person who guides these developmental ex- 
periences. A good teacher knows: that learning depends on sensory ex- 
periences, that learning is an active process, that each child differs 
in ability. She knows, too, that children learn many things at once, 
that they learn when they are ready, that learning is qualitative, and 
that children learn best when they have a natural need to use their 
skills. Teachers know that participation in planning is an important 
part of learning, and that success is always essential to learning. 


Reviewed by 
Polly McVickar 
Malibu, California 
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CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE 
Revised 


by Helen C. Goodspeed, Esther R. Mason and Elizabeth L. Woods 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York 


This delightful book written for young people who would like 
to become good parents and good teachers will surely whet this desire 
with the needed knowledge and skill which it offers. 


Tucked easily and clearly into this small volume one finds 
help in understanding the stages of growth as well as methods of parti- 
cipating in and promoting child development from birth to adolescence, 
Some of the insights and experiences will add to the joy and effective- 
ness of family living. Others will pertain to group experiences in the 
nursery school and on through the elementary years, 


Eating, bathing, sleeping, playing, working and learning are 
very simply but not superficially treated. The realities of life, though 
truly real here, are made highly acceptable and potentially creative. 


A few samples will reveal this book to you better than words 
from this reviewer: 


From page 33, "What Traits are Most Prized?": "Honesty is not 
only telling the truth. It is that and much more. It is seeing the 
truth, facing facts about one's self, one's friends and everything that 
happens. It takes courage to be honest. But it pays dividends." 


The "R's" are not neglected, either. They add up to more than 
three. Reading, 'riting, 'rithmetic, reasoning, resourcefulness, respon- 
sibility and recreation are all given an important place. So, too, are 
a sense of humor, poise, emotional control and freedom from prejudice, 
even though the authors couldn't classify these as "R's", 


On page 39, as a measure cf successful personality, the au- 
thors say, "The supreme test of successful personal adjustment lies in 
the degree of courage the individual has built up through the years -- 
courage to face the truth, to meet new situations and to grapple with 
difficulties." 


The references are many and well chosen. The illustrations 
are as exciting as life and growth itself. 


Reviewed by 
Ina Dillon 
Los Angeles 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND gTATE SIDE 


Rosalie Blau 


Alabama: Lea Cowles Masters ' 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


A beautiful new Day Care Center housing community services 
for children from nursery school through school-age has recently been 
completed in Mobile, Alabama, This whole project is the result of 
some exceptional community education and guidance over a seven year 
period, and Miss Unruh and her committee are to be congratulated. 


Because of the rapid development of the Infant Laboratory at 
the University of Alabama Child Development Department during the past 
few years there has been little time to give publicity to this project. 
From its feeble beginning in 1942 with two babies, the laboratory has 
grown until there are now ten infants varying in age from six months 
through two years, who are housed in ten rooms on the second floor of 
the nursery school building. There are now separate playrooms for the 
"sitters", the playpen stage of maturity, the "crawlers", and the 
"toddlers", as well as a fine, grassy play-yard our of doors. The 
courses in child development are popular with parents, whose babies are 
in the laboratory, potential parents and students who observe the dif- 
ferent stages of maturity and have an opportunity to participate in the 
care of the children. The aim of this program is to stress the need for 
wise guidance of babies long before they start to nursery school. 


Since the organization of this laboratory is unique we will be 
glad to provide further information about it to any who may be interested. 


Many of her friends will be interested to learn that Mrs. Lea 
Cowles, staff member at the University of Alabama and former director 
of organization of the United Nations Nursery School at Lake Success, 
was married recently to Dr. John Volney Masters, professor of Law at the 
University of Alabama. 


Connecticut: Evelyn Eastman 
Leila Day Nurseries, Inc. 


155 Greene Street 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


A joint meeting of all the Connecticut Nursery Educational 
Associations, which include Hartford, New Haven, South Fairfield and 
Mid-Fairfield, was held at the State Teachers' College in New Haven on 
April 25th. Mrs. Cathryn S. Guyler, Executive Secretary of the Nation- 
al Commission on Social Work in Defense Mobilization, spoke on the 
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subject "Needs and Problems of the Preschool Child", This meeting 
was sponsored by the Bureau of School and Community Services of the 
Connecticut State Department of Education. 


Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
4232 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


Nora E. English, Supervisor of Children's Institutions and 
Agencies for the Illinois Department of Public Welfare and Edna Mohr, 
Consultant on nursery schools, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund and on 
loan to the Department of Public Welfare, report the following: In an 
effort to determine the number and types of centers (day nurseries, kin- 
dergartens, nursery schools, play groups and such) subject to licensing 
by the Department of Public Welfare, a survey by means of a questionnaire 
was conducted, A total of 344 centers cooperated in submitting complet- 
ed questionnaires, Of these 12 were connected with established grade 
schools and/or colleges and universities and therefore not subject to 
license, A preliminary analysis of the remaining 332 questionnaires 
shows among other findings that: 10,806 children are enrolled in these 
schools, 6333 for full day care. The majority of the schools were list- 
ed as nursery schools and under private ownership. 


The Commission for Handicapped Children of the State of Illi- 

nois has requested several people interested in children to help plan 

the next Governor's Conference on Exceptional Children to be held in 
September, Among those asked to help with plans are: Eileen Hager, Dir- 
ector Skokie Nursery School, Winnetka; Rose Foster, Director Jack and Jill 
Nursery School, Aurora; Lucille Bush, Director Mary Crane Nursery School, 
Hull House, Chicago; Edna Mohr, Elizabeth McCormick Fund; Mrs. Booth Wood, 
Director Salvation Army Nursery School, Danville; and Mrs. Lillian Saxon, 
Day Care Consultant, Department of Welfare, 


The Encyclopedia Britanica, Inc., Wilmette, has produced a num- 
ber of five-minute color, sound movies pertaining to family living. 
Willard Abraham, Roosevelt College, Chicago, is the Educational Adviser, 
and although the films are referred to as the primary reading series, we 
feel sure that nursery school teachers will find them good for use with 
three and foureyear-olds. The titles are: "Frank and His Dog", "Jean 
and Her Dolls", "A Surprise for Jean", "Frank Tends the Garden", "Fly- 
ing a Kite", "Sailing a Toy Boat", 


The Association for Nursery Schools, a metropolitan Chicago or- 
ganization, began its second year in April with a constitution, by-laws 
and approximately 175 members. Two workshops, one on music and the other 
on literature were part of the interesting programs planned for the year, 
A dinner meeting in June was the grand finale for the year, with Mr. Otto 
Robinson, parent and educator, as the speaker to discuss the subject 
"What Can a Parent Expect of a Nursery School?" 


Mrs. Marion DeLargy, Director Glencoe Nursery School, Glencoe, 


reports about an excellent set of slides titled "Beyond the Cradle", 
They have been written and illustrated by Naoma Zimmerman, one of the 
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nursery school parents, who has her degree in Social Work from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mrs. DeLargy states, "With simple line drawings and 
a minimum of text these slides literally telescope what has been learned 
in decades of child care research and brings into sharp visual focus the 
interplay of the physical and the emotional process during the first 
five years", If more information is desired contact Mrs. DeLargy at the 
Glencoe Nursery School, Glencoe, Illinois. 


Kansas: Luella M. Foster 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Kansas City, Kansas, Lawrence, Topeka and Wichita have organi- 
zed local preschool associations during the past few months. Membership 
in these organizations is open to any who are working with or interested 
in preschool children. This will insure a rich and varied membership 
and will bring together many points of view which will have value as they 
are carried back to the varying kinds of groups represented, 


The Kansas Preschool Association is stressing improvement in the 
facilities for care, and in the educational programs for preschool child- 
ren by giving publicity to centers which meet the needs of children and 
parents, and by offering criteria for evaluating schools for the group 
care of children, The state organization works closely with the State 
Board of Health and with the State Department of Social Welfare. It al- 
so issues a quarterly bulletin. 


Dr. Lois Schultz, Manhattan, had an interesting article in the 
May issue of the Journal of Home Economics concerning the experience of 
including a blind child in the laboratory nursery school at Kansas State 
College. 


Miss Ruth McNeilly, Head Teacher of the University of Kansas 
Nursery School, again had charge of a group of preschool children with 
hearing losses at a state conference at Olathe during the first week in 
June. This conference, which children attend with their parents, is for 
the purpose of studying these children and making plans for them. 


Maryland: Sarah S,. Van Camp 
2305 Eutaw Place 


Baltimore, Maryland 


The Baltimore Association for Preschool Education has wound up 
its formal season with a highly successful two-day institute on "Music for 
Young Children". Leading the institute was Mrs. Edna G. Buttolph, music 
specialist with the Bank Street Schools. More than a hundred teachers of 
preschool children attended, participating not only in the discussion, but 
in actual demonstration of techniques. The Music Institute was a natural 
follow-up to a similar institute last year on block play. Because of the 
general interest in these sessions the 1953-1954 program will undoubtedly 
include another institute on some other area of the program for children. 
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Requests for the very popular booklet, "School Life be- 
gins for the Child Under Six", published by the Baltimore Association, 
have continued to flow in from wide areas of the state and country. 
They are being used by public and private welfare, housing, and medi- 
cal agencies, as well as by schools. The publication of a similar 
booklet is being contemplated as a follow up, hoping that more and more 
people, both parents and professionals, will came to know good stand- 
ards in this important field of education. 


Massachusetts: Lillian Gehri 
Wheelock College 
47 Pilgrim Road 
Boston Massachusetts 


The Spring meeting of the New England Association for Nur- 
sery Education was an all-day session at the Harvard University Pre- 
school in Cambridge. Six discussion groups met twice during the day 
in order to enable participants to attend two different groups. 


These groups were developed around the following topics: 
the teacher's role as an individual in the community; integrating 
theoretical knowledge and school practice during first-year teaching; 
the teacher and parent work together; working with the exceptional 
child in the nursery school; the teacher works with the pediatrician, 
the psychiatrist, and the social worker; research in human development. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Association for Nursery Ed- 
ucation was held at the Beaver Country Day School in Brookline on May 18th. 
After election of officers for the new year members participated in a 
discussion of the following subjects: "Racial Prejudice in Young Child- 
ren", led by Dr. Mary Ellen Goodman, Wellesley College, and "Study of the 
Emotional and Social Development of 4 - 6 Year Olds", Dr. Sigmund Gruber, 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 


Nebraska: Angeline Anderson 
College of Agriculture 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 1, Nebraska 


June Snith who has completed work for her Master's Degree 
will be assisting next year in the Child Development Laboratory, Univ- 
ersity of Nebraska. A new group of four year olds has been added and 
Mrs. Smith will work with this group, which will be enrolled for two 
afternoons a week, 


New student members in N.A.N.E. are Barbara Bollen, Patricia 
Finke, Joyce Hock, Clarice Millen, Mary Ellen Slagle and Betty Spencer, 
Barbara Bollen will be a counselor in a camp in Michigan this sumer. 
Clarice Millen has been attending Merrill-Palmer school this past sem- 
ester. 
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New Mexico: John Julia McMahon 
New Mexico State A& MA 
Box 401 State College 
New México 


The New Mexico Department of Public Health has published a 
1953 directory of nursery schools, kindergartens and day care centers, 


New Mexico College of A&M A is offering a two-weeks summer 
workshop for teachers of young children during June. This workshop is 
offered to further the educational services to young children of the 
state. 


Washington: Eleanor Evans 
University Nursery School 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 


The Nursery School at the University of Washington recently 
made drastic changes in its program. An economic revision necessitated 
a cut in the program for nursery school majors from 41 credits to 20, 
and elimination of offerings in the Extension Division for teachers 
attempting to meet licensing requirements of the Department of Public 
Assistance. The Nursery School will continue as a laboratory situation, 
but beginning next fall will be a unit of the Institute of Child Devel- 
opment under administration of the Institute. 


Mrs, Katherine Read, Oregon State College, will teach at the 
University of Washington this summer, She will teach courses in Family 
Relationships in the School of Home Economics, 


Mrs. Mildred Lund, head-teacher of the Bonham Galland Nursery 
School, Temple de Hirsch, Seattle, has invited the staff and the nursery 
school majors from the University of Washington to attend a staff meet- 
ing. Dr. S. Harvard Kaufman, Consultant for this school, and Director 
of the University of Washington Psychiatric Clinic for Children, will 
preside during discussion of a case study. 


Mrs. Rosemary Wilson, President of the Puget Sound Association 
for Nursery Education reports that the association made an important 
contribution to the Children's Fair, sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, The P.S.A.N.E. demonstrated the use of some 
home-made toys and equipment in an exhibit of children's activities 
from preschool to high school. 


Dr. Edith Buxbaum, child analyst and author of "Your Child 
Makes Sense", completed six seminar meetings with the University of 
Washington Nursery School staff on the role of the nursery school tea- 
cher with the parent. Her concluding seminar brought out the importance 
of an intensified conferencing program for parents, and the value of 
the regular group meeting as a means of alleviating anxieties through 
interpreting children's development and discussing mutual problems. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 
by Erika Happel 


The following positions are called to the attention of 


members: 


A highly progressive Child Development Department of the 
School of Home Economics at the University of Alabama is in need of 
the following faculty members: 


A director, Ph.D status, for the department. This person 

should be interested in the regular courses offered for a 

major in Child Development, and in research. The graduate 
program at this campus has been limited by the lack of ad- 
equate staff for graduate courses, 


Two instructors with Master's degrees. One instructor will 
teach an undergraduate course and teach in the nursery school 

J during the morning session. The other will teach one course 
and be the nursery school teacher in the afternoon. 


The salaries for these positions are commensurate with other 
similar positions in other colleges, for persons with simi- 
lar training and experience. 


One half-day teaching position is available, September 1953 
through June 1954, in the Max Straus Center Pre-school, Chicago. Sal- 
ary ranges from $130 to $160, depending on training and experience, 
For further information please contact Miss Leah Weisman, Director 
Max Straus Center, Jewish Community Centers of Chicago, 3715 W. Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois. Phone: INdependence 3-1061. 


A position as director is available for a person with some 
administrative experience in addition to professional nursery school 
training. Responsibilities of this position are to direct two Com- 
munity Chest Day Care Centers in Tacoma, Washington. Salary ranges 
from $3500-$4,000, depending on qualifications. For further infor- 
mation write to Mrs, G. L. Falskow, 3711 North 36th Street, Tacoma 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NAME OF PAMPHLET PRICE 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 .....+.+. $1.25 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School - That's 
What You Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, Jrw. 1... 05 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ($1.50 per doz.) ....-. 15 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? 
by Sister Mary de Lourdes eee eee @ 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl. 10 
Essentials of Nursery School Education 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read . . 
(25 or more copies .25 each) 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett .....2-e-ee-. 20 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Nursery School Before and After ($.50 per doz.) «2. ee eee 005 
Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern - What 
are We Educating For? by Ruth Benedict . ....s-e-eece -10 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries ..... 250 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School by Dorothy Haupt. . 250 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School ...... 05 
(.04 each for 50 to 100 copies; .03 each for 100 or more) 
Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools - Programs 
and Standards ....... » (25 or more copies .35 each) -50 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer. . « 220 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Today's Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder . . 2.2. 2 eee « -10 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak. 250 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. . «+ ee « « 205 


ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications 
list will be sent with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each 
publication desired in space at right of page. 


Address all orders to 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 


University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City zone State 


Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will 
be billed on request. 
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